16             THE ARYANS BECOME INDIANS

in the beautiful prayer, perhaps the most perfect of all
mystical utterances:

From the unreal lead me to the Real;

From darkness lead me to Light

From death to Immortality,

Lead me, in a word, from delusion to enlightenment. Now,
too, India makes articulate the division of the life of man
into the asrams, or stages of discipline. He is first a boy
in the house of his father, and of his religious teacher,
learning to study the Scriptures and to fit himself for
the duties of life. He is next a householder, doing the
duties of citizenship and of religion, such as alms-giving,
meditation, and worship, until he sees his children's
children. He is then free to wander away, and become
a vanaprastha, or forest-dweller; and later ages added
a fourth stage, that of the monk with no ties to bind him
to earth.1

The speculations or 'guesses at the truth' of these
solitary thinkers are collected in rather haphazard fashion
in the Upanishads. Like the Rig-Veda they contain much
that is childish, side by side with so much that is profound
that all Indian systems are based on them, and that Deussen
could say, *To every Brahmin to-day the Upanishads are
what the New Testament is to the Christian,' and that
Schopenhauer could call them his own 'solace in life and
death'.

Our illustrative readings will perhaps suffice to indicate
both aspects of these early works of Indian genius in
which ritual, legend, cosmogony, and other speculations
are presented side by side with sublime intuitive utterances,
and impossible etymologies annoy the critical reader just
as he has been rapt into the presence of the Unseen, But
India maintains that criticism and worship go haltingly
together, and is not troubled by bad etymology or un-
critical judgements. What has the One to do with trifles
of scholarship?

Impersonal in the earlier Upanishads, the Unseen be-

1 For the guru's precepts to his chela see Illustrative Readings II(e).